CHAPTER XXX
THE MYTH OF ADONIS
IN discussing this subject I had occasion to point out that the
Oriental, and we may add the primitive, mind, is untrammelled
by logic, and insensible of the law of contradiction.1 As to
this I will quote two fresh testimonies. Thus, speaking of the
mind of the native African, Captain Stigand observes : "A
native can hold at the same time two absolutely opposite
beliefs. He can believe in both of two conflicting statements.
He does not compare or analyse them; he just believes in
that uppermost in his mind at the time. A little later he will
believe in the second, but his faith in the first remains un-
shaken. For instance, he may give you at different times
two different versions of the origin of his people ; perhaps one
is that they all came out of a certain tree, and another that a
single man and a cow were put by God in a country, and from
them descended all the people and cattle now in the tribe.
He has heard both stories from old fnen, and as he readily
accepts anything he hears they must both be true. He has
never compared them." 2 Again, speaking of the Chinese
mind, an experienced missionary tells us that " it is always
difficult to make a Chinese perceive that two forms of belief
are mutually exclusive. He knows nothing about logical
contradictories, and cares even less. He has learned by in-
stinct the art of reconciling propositions which are inherently
irreconcilable, by violently affirming each of them, paying no
heed whatever to their mutual relations. He is thus prepared
by all his intellectual training to allow the most incongruous
1 The   Golden   Bough,   Part   iv.,         * C.   H.   Stigand,   The  Land of
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 411.                  Zinj, p. 300.
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